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TAKING THE PROFIT OUT OF WAR 


URING the past week an unprecedented wave 
of anti-war sentiment swept the House and 
forced drastic changes in proposed legislation aim- 
ing to take the profit out of war. In its original 
form the McSwain bill sought to curb wartime in- 
flation by the simple device of freezing all prices, 
but made no provision for taxing war profits. It 
also authorized the President to draft all men be- 
tween 21 and 31 “into the service of the United 
States’—a provision which opponents declared 
would permit the conscription of labor while ex- 
empting many managers of industry. This and 
other provisions were attacked on the ground that 
they would fasten a military dictatorship on the 
country, while the attempt to force wartime con- 
scription Was opposed as an unnecessary milita- 
ristic provision. After five days of heated debate, 
the opposition forced amendments which provided 
for 100 per cent taxation of excess war profits, 
and eliminated all provisions relating to the draft- 
ing of industry or man-power. On April 9 the 
McSwain bill thus amended was passed by a vote 
of 367 to 15. 
Despite these amendments, the McSwain bill is 
not as far-reaching as the emergency wartime bill 
made public on April 3 by the Senate Munitions 
Committee. Imposing severe taxes on wartime 
profits, this bill calls for a 6 per cent tax on all 
personal incomes under $10,000 and surtaxes of 
94 per cent on incomes over $10,000. Corporation 
profits would be limited in effect to 3 per cent of 
the adjusted declared value of capital stock. Con- 
trol of essential war industries would be vested 
in an industrial management board with power 
to draft officials and directors of corporations at 
army rates of pay. A securities commission and a 
commodities control commission would have au- 
thority to control war financing and fix prices of 
all commodities. 
Both the McSwain and the Nye proposals are 
inspired by the well-meaning desire to remove the 


profit incentive from war and equalize the burden 
between the soldier in the trenches and the muni- 
tion-maker at home. Numerous supporters of 
the war-profit legislation admit, however, that 
such legislation by itself will not prevent war. 
The question then arises whether ‘the drastic re- 
strictions imposed on wartime industry by the 
McSwain and Nye bills will prove workable. If 
it is true that American capital has gone on strike 
against the New Deal, will not American industry 
strike against far more severe wartime legisla- 
tion? The sponsors of the bill reply that the gov- 
ernment would then imprison the industrialists 
or nationalize all industry. It is more probable 
that, confronted by the prospect of assuming ad- 
ditional burdens in the midst of what may prove 
to be a life-or-death struggle, the government will 
so modify its war-profit legislation as to restore 
the prospect of gain to industrialists. 

Although Congress has revolted against pro- 
visions envisaging dictatorship and conscription, 
it goes without saying that once the country ac- 
tually becomes involved in war, any safeguards 
against militarism are bound to be cast aside. 
Legislation controlling the production and sale of 
munitions is highly desirable, as is also legislation 
imposing heavy taxes on wartime profits, provided 
such provisions are not used as a vehicle to estab- 
lish fascism. But the fundamental solution is to | 
keep the United States out of war. 

With this end in view several bills were intro- 
duced into both the House and Senate last week 
calling for mandatory embargoes on munitions 
and loans to all belligerents, and authorizing the 
President to withhold the issuance of passports 
to American citizens traveling in war zones. 
While these measures may also be desirable, the 
fundamental need is to construct an international 
system under which war will not take place. 

The real road to peace was shown by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull in a statement of April 6, 


which frankly admitted that the efforts to secure 
political stability, disarmament and peace were 
extremely difficult without a comprehensive eco- 
nomic program both in the domestic and interna- 
tional field. As this statement implies, the world 
today is moving toward war not because of any 
insidious plot of the munition-makers, but because 
of the increasing economic and political malad- 
justments which have already produced civil wars 
in many leading countries and may sooner or later 
lead to international war. If the United States 
really wants to avoid conflict, it can make a funda- 
mental contribution toward this end by offering 
to stabilize currency, reduce international indebt- 
edness and tariffs, and adopt other positive 
measures, RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Nazis Balked in Danzig 

The outcome of the April 7 elections to the 
Danzig Assembly constitutes the first important 
set-back suffered by the Nazis since Hitler came 
to power in the Reich on January 30, 1933. The 
Nazis themselves had dissolved the Assembly two 
years before its mandate expired and called new 
elections, in the confident anticipation that the 
Danzigers would respond with a vote paralleling 
the enormous Nazi victory in the Saar, thus pav- 
ing the way for eventual reunion with Germany. 
Their announced purpose was to abolish all other 
political parties in the Free City and establish a 
totalitarian state there patterned exactly on the 
Third Reich. To achieve this legally the Danzig 
Constitution would have to be amended—a pro- 
cedure which requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly, as well as the consent of the League of 
Nations Council. 

The results of the poll on April 7 fell far short 
of Nazi expectations. Although they gained 
30,000 popular votes, comprising 59.17 per cent 
of the electorate, as compared with 50.9 per cent 
at the last elections in May 1933, the Nazis failed 
to acquire the necessary two-thirds of the As- 
sembly. At the same time the Socialist and Cath- 
olic Center parties managed to hold their own, 
and the Polish group showed a slight gain. The 
outcome is the more significant in view of the fact 
that the election campaign was staged in Nazi 
fashion, and at its culmination most of the im- 
portant Nazi spellbinders, including Hess, Goeb- 
bels, Goering and Streicher, were sent to Danzig 
on a speaking tour. Opposition meetings and 
newspapers were suppressed, while the population 
was subjected to Nazi terrorism and told that any 
one voting against the Nazis was “unGerman,” a 
separatist, and a traitor. The fact that 40 per 
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cent of the Free City voters had the temerity to 
register opposition is remarkable under the cir. 
cumstances. The Danzig elections, moreover, cast 
grave doubt on the significance of the huge pro. 
Hitler plebiscites in the Reich itself, where no op. 
position parties were listed on the ballots. The 
Nazis find it difficult to represent their failure in 
Danzig as a victory of Germanism on the Reich's 
“bleeding frontiers”—a victory which Hitler need- 
ed both for home consumption and for the purpose 
of impressing the Stresa conference with the jus- 
tice of his territorial claims. 

The outcome in Danzig should temporarily re. 
move one potential source of international trouble, 
although the Free City opposition parties, charg- 
ing Nazi terrorism, are protesting to the League 
Council which guarantees the Danzig Constitution. 
Geneva, however, is no longer confronted with the 
embarrassment of considering establishment of 
a totalitarian state in Danzig, which would have 
followed a two-thirds vote for the Nazis. 

Meanwhile, the three-power conference at 
Stresa which convened on April 11 occupies the 
center of the European stage, although there is 
little hope that it will reach definite decisions. 
The illness of Mr. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, 
which prevents him from reporting in person on 
his conversations in Moscow, Warsaw and Prague, 
is doubly unfortunate since he is credited with a 
more realistic view of the European situation than 
his chief, Sir John Simon, or Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald, who is to head the British delega- 
tion at Stresa. The projected Eastern Locarno 
has apparently been sidetracked because of British 
hesitation. The policy of both Britain and France 
is still uncertain, and only Premier Mussolini 
seems to have evolved a concrete plan for dealing 
with German rearmament. The French, however, 
are continuing to strengthen their forces on the 
German frontier, the international armament race 
proceeds apace, and nothing has been done to re- 
lieve European tension. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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